WAR WORK
the first to suggest the use of helium in place of hydrogen for airships. Helium is not inflammable and does not explode, and so is a complete safeguard against fire. An airship requires, however, a very large quantity of helium, and at that time there were no appreciable supplies in our Empire. He brought this matter before the B.I.R. and at his instigation we got J. C. McLennan, Professor of Physics at the University of Toronto, an old pupil of mine, to analyse the gases which gush out from the ground in some parts of Canada where there are oil wells, and which are used to light some towns, e.g. Medicine Hat. Similar gas streams in Texas had been found to be rich in helium. McLennan threw himself into this work with characteristic energy, and examined a large number of the wells in Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. The best results were given by a well in the Bow River district in Ontario, where there was about 3 parts of helium in 1000 parts of the gas coming out of the earth. This, though much smaller than that for the Texas wells, is much larger than any known in other parts of our Empire.
Threlfall was a chemist and engineer as well as a physicist, so that his services were in continual request for reports on projects submitted to the B.I.R., and there were few meetings of the B.I.R. when we had not something from him before us. Sir George Beilby and Sir Charles Parsons were, like Threlfall, responsible for large concerns and, like him, spared a great deal of time for war work. After the war and quite independently, indeed for some time unaware that the other was doing it, both Parsons and Threlfall made experiments on an engineering scale to see if they could make diamonds from carbon. The great French chemist, Moissan, thought he had done this. He had 223